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For the District School Journal of Education, 


District School Song. 





Tunr—“ Dearest Mae.” 





We have a song to sing you now, 
You'll like the tune we know ; 

Its all about the District School 
To which we used to go. 

They did a smashing business once, 
On doors and window-sash ; 

But times have greatly changed of late 


We let alone the glass 
Cuorus—The love of study, 


Not found in days of yore, 


Has made the school a different place 


From what it was before, 


It then was thought to be allright, 
To idle time away ; 

And teachers too, would flog and whip 
Full forty boys a day : 

And when a boy had cyphered quite 
As faras “ Rule of Three,” 

They thought he was so talented, 
That the President he’d be. 


The love, &c. 


But now we cypher through the book, 
And then, go through again, 


And think, to learn Arithmetic, 
Requires but little brain ; 


Then Algebra we next despatch, 
And think the task but small ; 

Of other books, we have so many 
We cannot mention all. 


The love, dc. 


Our teachers now but seldom whip, 

Or use the beechen “ rule,” 
They never scold or fret about, 
But “keep” a quiet school ; 





The school-room, too, is not the thing 
It was in days of old— 

With hats to fills the broken panes, 
And cracks to “catch” the cold ; 

The benches now are not too high, 
By twenty pair of feet, 

And desks are never whittled “ sharp” 
To make them smooth and neat. 


The love, c&e. 


Our patrons come to see us now, 
And bring their friends along ; 
They cheer us with their pleasant smiles— 
We greet them with a song. 
The school they find a pleasant place, 
Where boys behave like men, 
And girls—there’s not an idle one, 
Where once was counted ten. 


The love, &e. 


Now we presume you all will ask, 
How has it come about, : 
That we've so changed the District School, 
And altered it throughout ; , 
We answer that ’twas brought around 
By black-board, chalk and scholars, 
By teachers too, and parents, you 
Have done it with your dollars. 


The love, &ec. 


N. A. W 
——— ip . 


The Hours. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





The hours are viewless angels, 
That still go gliding by, 

And bear each moment's record up 
To Him who sits on high. 


The poison or the nectar, 
Our heart’s deep flower-cups yield. 
A sample still they gather swift 
And leave us in the field. 
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And some fly on by pinions 
Of gorgeous gold and blue, 
And some fly on with drooping wing 
Of sorrow’s darker hue. : 


And as we spend each minute 
That God to us hath given, 

The deeds are known before His throne: 
The tale is told in Heaven. 


And we who walk among them, 
As one by one departs, 

Think not that they are hovering 
Forever round our hearts. 


Like summer bees that hover * 
Around the idle flowers, 


They gather every act and thought, 
These viewless angel hours. 


And still they steal the record, 
And bear it far away ; 

Their mission flight by day or night, 
No magic power can stay. 


So teach me, Heavenly father! 
To spend each flying hour, 

That as they go, they may not show 
My heart a poison flower. 


———— i 


The School Question. 


Substance of Mr. RAYMOND'S Remarks in Com. 
mittee of the Whole, March 6, 1851, on the several 
bills providing for the Establishment and Support 
of Common Schools throughout the State. 


ASSEMBLY—March 6. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


It is not necessary for me here to show 
that taxation and representation should go to- 
gether. The vote of New York therefore, I 
think, is properly counted in seeking the judg- 
ment of the people upon this question. 

III.—I urge adherence to the Free School 
principle again, because if it be abandoned we 
must return to the rate-lill system, to a great- 
er or less extent, and under existing circum- 
stances such a step it seems to me, would ne- 
cessarily be attended with disastrous results, 
A very large portion of the people of this 
State, numbering more than two hundred 
thousand persons, have declared themselves, 
by two successive votes, decidedly and ear- 
nestly hostile to the rate-bill system. If we 
return to it now, can we reasonably expect the 
silent acquiescence of this large portion of our 
people in its provisions? Will the old law 
thus restored, be suffered to go quietly into 
operation? Nothing is more important to 
the successful and beneficent operation of our 
Common School system, than the general ac- 
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quiesence of the whole community. Agita- 
tion upon this subject, in the form which it 
must assume, as the experience of the past 
two years abundantly demonstrates, is pecu- 
liarly disastrous. And can any man reason- 
ably anticipate universal concurrence in 4 
system, against which an immense number of 
our most intelligent, enthusiastic and active 
citizens have contended resolutely for years, 
and at last successfully? Would not its re- 
enactment be certainly and instantly followed 
by anewcrusade? And would it not beyond 
all doubt, be far more active, far more reso- 
lute and far more disastrous in its results, 
than that from which we have just escaped? 
It seems to me that the enactment of any sys- 
tem excluding the Free School principle and 
restoring the rate-bill, would inevitably 
plunge us into the most excited and embitter- 
ed contest, and that its issue would be fatal to 
any system of schools which we might adopt. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that we 
do not stand upon this subject where we did 
ten, or even five yearsago. The public mind 
is not now as it was then. The discussion of 
the whole subject of Common Schools which 
has been elicited by the events of the last few 
years, have developed all the evils of the old 
system and led the people, universally, to look 
forward for something better. In its actual 
operation,” moreover, the evils of the old sys- 
tem would be greatly augmented now. Indi- 
gent parents would be still less willing than 
they used to be, to send their children as pau- 
pers into the Common School. The excess- 
ive jealousy which the agitation of the subject 
has created, would render the Trustees more 
stringent than ever in exempting persons from 
payment of their share; and we should see 
the worst features of the old system exagge- 
rated and rendered ten-fold more obnoxious 
in any practical effort to restore it now. Un- 
der that system, as the records of the depart- 
ment show, fifteen or twenty thousand child- 
ren failed to receive the advantages of Com- 
men School instruction. The number of those 
who would need the benefits of the exemption 
system, is greatly increasing every’year, from 
emigration as well as from the increase of our 
own population, and yet the unwillingness to 
avail themselves of those benefits increases 
also. Should that system be restored, there- 
fore, it is reasonable to believe that forty or 
fifty thousand children within the limits of the 
State, would fail to recelve that degree of edu- 
cation which the honor, the interests and the 
self-defence of the State require. 
Under the rate-bill system, furthermore, 
cases of hardship often occurred, as must be 
within the knowledge of every one present, 








which ought not to be rendered possible again. 
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Exemptions of indigent children were made 
in the discretion of the trustees, Oftentimes 
the wife of a man, impoverished by intempe- 
rance, sends their children to school, trusting 
Providence for the means to pay their tuition, 
as she is so often compelled to go for every- 
thing else. Her nice sense of duty, and her 
motherly interest in the welfare of her child- 
ren impels her to send them, and she hopes 
they may be provided for. But the trustees 
refuse to exempt the father, because he might 
pay it he would : his inability is the result of 
vice—the town cannot pay the penalty of his 
offences. So the last remnants of property, 
the cow, the bed, the poor fragments of furni- 
ture by which the unhappy mother has sought 
to beguile herself and her little ones into the 
idea of comfort, are seized and sold to pay the 
expense which their education has incurred. 
Isthis right? Should a mother thus be pun- 
tshed for seeking to prepare her children for 
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in the darkest street or narrowest lane, or the 
most crowded court of that densely crowded 
city—no matter how destitute he may be— 
there is not one, so poor and friendless that 
he may not walk up to the door of the best 
school house in that great city, and demand 
the very best education which its wealth can 
procure. Nor does she stop there, sir. She has 
organized eighteen evening schools and pro- 
vided teachers for them, at which children and 
adults, whose necessities require them to la- 
bor during the day, may attend at evening 
and receive the rudiments of education. Nay, 
more: she has organized and established a 
Fares AcaDEmy, where any child, whose fac- 
ulties and whose industry qualify him there- 
for, may receive, under able and accomplish- 
ed teachers, and with all the aids and appli- 
ances which money can command, an educa- 
tion equal to that afforded in the best of your 





the service of society and the State, by laws 


colleges throughout the State. And this, sir, 
without money and without price. All this, 


which that State enacts and society sanctions? | sir, does New York city provide for the in- 
And is it best to restore a system under which | struction of those into whose hands her desti- 


such cases of hardship may and do arise? It 
does not seemso tome. I cannot believe 


that the welfare of the State demands, or will | 


permit, any such backward legislation. And 
I am therefore desirous that some bill should 
be passed, which will embody free education 
as a duty of the State. 

IV.—And finally, I urge adherence to the 
Free School principle, because all experience 
is in its favor. Examples show, clearly and 
conclusively, that a system founded upon this 
basis, properly organized and faithfully car- 
ried out, works smoothly and well. In Massa- 


chusetts all the schools have been free, and 


have been supported by a tax upon property, 
from the very day when the Pilgrims landed 
on Plymouth Rock. In all the New Eng- 
land States the experiment has been tried and 
has proved successful. Free Schools have 
been established in some of the Western 
States, and even in South Carolina every child 
of a free man may receive instruction at the 
expense of the property of the State. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another exam- 
ple which is still more conclusive. I am 
proud, sir, to be able to stand here to-day and 
say that the City or New York offers a free 
education to every child within her limits.— 
She has erected about two hundred houses for 


nies are to be committed. And all the prop- 
erty within her borders is taxed to pay the ex- 
pense thereof. The man with his hundreds of 
thousands, and without a single child to reap 
the advantages of the schools, pays his tax 
for their support, and feels that he is only do- 
ing the duty which he owes to the community 
in which he lives and with which his inter- 
ests are identified. ‘The tax-payers there, 
onerous as is the tax imposed upon them, make 
no complaints that their property is taken for 
the use of others without their consent, or that 
they are compelled to educate children not 
theirown. They feel that they are parts of 
the society in which they live—that they hold 
their possessions in subordination to the ne- 
cessities of that society—and that their inter- 
est, as well as their duty, compels them to aid 
in the education of all its children. And the 
Free School system there works well, and ac- 
complishes without injury to any, the great 
end at which it aims. 

And now, sir, why will not a similar sys- 
tem, properly organized and free from obnox- 
ious details, operate equally well in the coun- 
try districts of our State? Are not their citi- 
zens quite as liberal, quite as patriotic, quite 
as ready to contribute of their property to 
the public good, as those who live in cities? 


school purposes, with all the appliances of| Is all disinterestedness—all philanthropic in- 


scientific and mechanical invention ; she em- 
ploys the best teachers whose services can be 
procured—she purchases books, stationary, 
everything required in such schools—and 
then, sir, she throws the doors wide open to 
the free admission and instruction of every 
child within her borders. There is not a child 





terest in the public welfare confined to the 
cities? Not, sir, unless all the notions we 
have hitherto entertained upon this subje¢t 
are radically wrong. We have been accus- 
tomed to look always to the country for un- 
selfish devotion to the public good. We have 
been in the habit of supposing that the eager 
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rivalries the sharp and incessant struggles 
which characterize all business pursuits in 
large cities, had a tendency to narrow the 
mind and contract the heart, from which the 
quiet pursuits of country life were free. I 
do not believe that this opinion is so utterly 
false as to preclude the inference I have 
sought to draw from the example of the city 
which is my home. The fact that Free 
Schools there have worked well, leads me to 
believe that, under auspices equally favorable, 
under laws equally just, and equal in their 
operation, a Free School system would find 
equal strength and equal success in the coun- 
try districts of the State. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I ask the indul- 
gence uf the committee while I allude to re- 
marks, not pertinent to the bills now before 
us, but which have been thrown out in their 
discussion. The gentleman from Delaware, 
(Mr. GLeason) to whose argument in de- 
fence of the Free School principle, I listened 
with great satisfaction, said he desired that 
portion of the public moneys hitherto devoted 
to Colleges and Academies, to be withheld 
from them and bestowed upon Common 
Schools. I do not agree with him in that de- 
sire. I regard these institutions for higher 
learning, as essential parts of a complete sys- 
tem of education for any community, It is 
through them, and by them, that Common 
Schools are to be advanced and improved.— 
Look at any State, or at any section of any 
State, and you will invariably find that Com- 
mon School education is efficient and complete, 
just in proportion as these higher institutions 
—these fountains and head springs of knowl- 
edge, are nourished and supplied. 

This is not the place or the time to discuss 
the utility of liberal studies, to the best inter- 
ests of any community, nor doI intend to en- 
ter upon any such discussion now. I desire 
in passing simply to say, that looking upon the 
School system of the State as a whole—as a 
perfect and complete organization for the cul- 
ture and educational discipline of all its child- 
ren, I consider colleges and academies as es- 
sential to its symmetry and its useful strength. 
I believe, sir, that the duty of the State, in 
the education of its children, extends to the 
highest culture which their faculties and cir- 
cumstances will permit. And I hope to see 
the day when there shall be, through the in- 
telligent and well-directed bounty of the State, 
colleges, academies and universities, whose 
doors shall be wide open to the full and free 
education of every child who claims New 
York as his birth-place or his home. 

It is said, I know, that colleges are aristo- 
cratic. But how, or why, is this so? Is it 
aristocratic to be wise? Is there any viola- 
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tion of the principle of republican equality, 
in becoming learned? Is an ignorant, uncul- 
tivated barbarian, necessarily more demograt- 
ic—in the true meaning of that word—than 
one whose faculties have been trained by edu- 
cational discipline? No, sir. No man will 
contend that this is so. 

I claim to be a Democrat, sir, in the truest 
and best meaning of the word, and 1 would 
not willingly see any policy adopted which 
should perpetuate and fortify the factitious 
distinctions with which that creed is most at 
war. And it is, therefore, sir, that I desire 
college education—culture in the highest de- 
department of human knowledge—brought 
equally within the reach of the rich and the 
poor. Close your college doors to every child, 
except the children of the rich, and you will 
make them permanently and effectually aris- 
tocratic in their teaching and tendency. You 
make them thus the mere tools and instru- 
ments of wealth, and you confer upon the 
wealth of the land the additional and the par- 
amount power which intellectual culture nev- 
er fails to give. Throw open their doors — in- 
vite to the benefits of their culture every child 
in the State, no matter how poor or how 
friendless he may be,—and you will effectual- 
ly destroy every tendency to aristocratic dis- 
tinctions in society and in the State. 

But it is said that the poorer classes—the 
farmers and laborers of the State—do not de- 
sire to give their children the benefits of Col- 
lege education ; that it is the rich alone who 
will profit by these higher institutions. It is 
not so. I know, and you know, and every 
member of this committee knows, if he will 
consult the facts within his own experience, 
that this is not the case. All ambition for the 
welfare and honor of their children is not thus 
confined to the breasts of the rich. There is 
no keener struggle anywhere in the world, 
than that which often disturbs the heart of 
the fond father, between his desire.to educate 
and fit for the highest stations of society and 
ot life a promising and gifted son, and the 
poverty which shuts the College door against 
his entrance. It is for such—all through the 
State, and in every department of labor and 
of life, that I desire the highest schools of 
learning, as well as the lowest, to be thorough- 
ly and entirely FREE. For this, however, the 
public mind is not now prepared, and of 
course it would be most unwise to attempt its 
execution until it shall be thoroughly eustain- 
ed by public sentiment. I hope, however, 
to live until I shall witness that consummation. 

The bills upon your table, Mr. Chairman, 
propose to raise by direct tax upon all the 
property, of the State, the sum of $800,000, 





and to distribute it among the several districts 
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of the State, in proportion to the number 
of children who are to receive the benefit 
ofthe Common Schools. I have said, sir, 
that I shall give that provision of the bill 
my,support. And in so saying I do not for- 
get that I represent, in part, upon this floor, 
the city of New York ; nor that this tax will 
fall most unequally upon that city, under the 
existing laws by which propefty is assessed. 
Appended to the annual report of the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools for the present 
year, will be found a table stating the sim 
which each county of the State will contribute, 
and also the sum which that county will receive 
under the operation of thislaw. The estimate 
is not quite accurate, inasmuch as the distri- 
bution is calculated upon the basis of popula- 
tion ; but it is sufficiently correct for any 
present purpose. 


It is clear that under a law properly adjust- 
ed, the property of each county ought to sup- 
port, or very nearly support, the schools of 
that county. But how is this with regard 
to New York city? The table I have al- 
ready alluded to, shows that New York city 
will contribute under this law, to the support 
of the Common Schools of the State, the sum 
of $305,295—and that she will receive for t he 
support of her own schools only $114,025.— 
That city will, therefore, be required to raise 
annually by tax upon her property, money 
enough to support her own Free Schools, and 
then send abouftwo hundred thousand dol- 
lars into the country besides. I need not in- 
form this committee that the expense of sus- 
taining schools in a large city like New York 
is much greater than in any other part of the 
State. ‘The cost of ground on which to build 
school houses, the cost of school houses them- 
selves, the expense of living, the wages of 
teachers, and indeed all the expenses which 
the case involves, are much greater there 
than in the rural districts. Besides, schools 
in the city are kept open the whole year 
round, which adds nearly one-half to their ex- 
pense, as compared with that of country dis- 
tricts where eight months is the average term’ 
Now, sir, I find in the report of the Comp” 
troller of that city for the present year, that 
“the amount determined by the Board of 
Education, to be necessary for educational 
purposes, for the year 1851, is $531,796.”— 
This amount of course is to be raised by tax. 
I find*by the report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of New York, which is ap- 
pended to the annual report of the State Su- 


‘perintendent, (Ass. Doc. No, 21, p. 46,) that 


the annual interest upon the money invested 
in real estate, sites for buildings, school hous- 
ses, &c., amounts to $42,172 ; which, of 
course, is part of the annual cost of sustaining 
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schools. Besides these sums the city will be 
required to raise for the State the sum of 
$305,295; while she will receive in return 
$114,025 from the amount raised by State 
tax, and about 41,000 from the State Fund. 
The sums she will be required to raise are 
thus stated: 


For the — of her own schools.... $531,796 
Interest on Real Estate......... : 42,173 





SOIL caiediraiecictenannicxsaneece GE 
Making an aggregate of............. $879,264 
From which deduct, 
Receipt from State Tax....... $114,025 
do from State Fund...... 41,000 155,025 
Remainder................... $724,039 


New York city, therefore, under the pro- 
posed law, will be compelled to raise nearly 
seven hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
for the support of Common Schools, which is 
very nearly as much as is proposed to be raised 
by tax upon all the property of the State !— 
‘Lhis statement shows clearly enough, the 
enormous burden which this bill will throw 
upon New York city. Yousee, sir, from this 
the sacrifice which New York will be compel- 
led to make for the support of Free ScHoo.ts 
throughout the State. And_ yet, sir, hard as 
it is, oppressively as it will fall upon the peo- 
ple of that city—lI believe I am warranted in 
saying—for my own constituents at least, (and 
I have no authority to answer for my col- 
leagues,)—that she will cheerfully pay the 
amount required rather than see the Free 
School principle, which has done so much for 
her, rejected and trampled in the dust ! 

Mr. Greene, of New York: Yes, sir twice 
that amount if it be necessary ! 

Mr. Raymonp: 1 am sure sir, I am cor- 
rect in pledging New York city to the cordial 
support of a Free School system for the great 
State of which she isa part. I know that she 
is devotedly attached to that principle ; that 
she regards it as essential to the prosperity 
and welfare ofevery community, and that she 
will make any sacrifice, and submit to any 
burden, for the sake of the State with whose 
advancing destiny she is so closely linked. 

And now there is but one thing that New 
York city asks in return ; and that she asks 
also for the sake of other sections which are 
as directly and as deeply interested in its at- 
tainment as she herself; and that is, an equalt. 
zation of the assessments throughout the State. 
I need not urge the inequality which now 
prevails, upon this committee. It is too gen- 
erally known and too deeply felt to require 
detailed remark. Petitions from every sec- 
tion of our State have been laid upon your 
table, calling attention to this transcendent 
evil, and asking the legislature to devise and 





apply a remedy. In counties lying side by 
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side, the widest difference often prevails in 
the rate of assessment of both real and per- 
sonal estate. In some counties property of 
all kinds is assessed at its full value—in others 


-at less than half the price it would command 


at public sale. And in adjacent towns, lying 
in the same county, as memorials on your ta- 
ble show, the same gross discrepancies pre- 
vail. Of course this makes the burden of 
taxation fall most unequally. The man who 
pays the assessment upon his property at its 
full value, is in effect taxed at twice as high 
a rate as he whose property is assessed at half 
its price. 

Now to show you how unequally this ope- 
rates, how grievous and unjust a burden it 
casts upon some sections for the benefit of 
others, let me ask your attention to the man- 
ner in which Banking Capital is assessed in 
various sections of the State. It will be re- 
membered that the law requires banking asso- 
ciations and individual bankers to pay taxes 
upon their whole capttal paid in and secured ; 
and whenever the circulation exceeds the capi- 
tal, then they are to be taxed on the market 
value of the securities deposited with the 
Comptroller. The annual report of the 
Comptroller states the capital and circu- 
lation of each bank in the State ; and a com- 
munication from the same officer, sent in a 
few days since, in response to a resolution of 
this body, states the amount for which each is 
taxed. From these two documents, a friend 
who is perfectly familiar with this whole sub- 
ject, (Ald. Purser) has compiled a table, 
showing that in twenty counties, there are 
banks, which are not taxed upon half, and 
sometimes not upon any, of their capital! In 
Allegany county, for example, there are two 
banks having an aggregate capital, taxable as 
personal property, of $305,681 ; and yet the 
aggregate return of personal property in that 
county is only $257,415. The banks, there- 
fore, in this county, are under taxed, and the 
rest of its personal property is not taxed at all ! 
In Chautauque county, the aggregate valuation 
of personal property is $631,854—while the 
banking capital alone of that county is $749,- 
322. In Clinton county the banking capital is 
$120,684, while the whole personal assessment 
is only $84,412. And so on through nearly 
all the counties of the State. In Dutchess, 
Jefferson, Niagara, and other counties, the 
banks, having large capital and a wide circu- 
lation, are not even named in the reports of 
the assessors and supervisors, and seem to 
have been wholly omitted. And in St. Law- 
rence county, which has a bankiag capital of 
$625,923, the aggregate valuation of all the 
personal property, within the county, banking 
capital included, is only $204,293 ! 
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These instances are enough, certainly, to 
show that an immense amount of banking 
capital and other personal property through- 
out the State, entirely escapes taxation. Its 
burden, therefore—the tax which it ought to 
pay—is borne by property in other sections. 
In New York city, the aggregate Banking 
and Insurance capital—Banking capital be- 
ing $24,489,813, and Isurance capital, &c., 
$15,616,423, is seen to be $40,106,236. And 
I have the assurance of the tax commissioners 
of that county, that not a dollar of this escapes 
taxation, except the small amounts that are 
exempt by law. It needs no argument, I am 
sure, to show that this gross inequality is also 
gross injustice, and that it should be prompt- 
ly and effectually remedied by legislation. 

And the same unjust inequality can also be 
traced in the assessments of real and personal 
property in various sections of the State. It 
is not necessary that I should cite specific in- 
stances of this: but I can do what will be 
much more conclusive, refer for evidence of it 
to the successive reports of our State Comp- 
trollers. To go no farther back than last 
year, the report of Comptroller (now Gover- 
nor) Hunt, in speaking of this subject uses 
the following language : 

That the actual value of the taxable property of the 
State is much /arger than the returns of the assessors 
would indicate, is universally conceded. It is believ- 
ed that the average valuation of real estate does not 
exceed one-half the actual prices established by the 
estimate of the owners and the daily transactions be- 
tween buyers, while in many counties the assessments 
fall below that proportion. The want of a uniform 
rule or standard of valuation, produces much inequali- 
ty between the counties, causing some to bear more, 
others less, than their just proportion of the State 
tax. 

Language equally explicit and emphatic is 
used by the same officer. in his report of the 
present year. In that report he says: 


Further experience has served to confirm the sound; 
ness and importance of the suggestions on this sub- 
ject communicated to the the last Legislature in two 
reports from this office. The present law is correct 
in the principle laid down for estimating the value of 
property ; but some of its most important provisions 
are practically disregarded. All personal property 
(with certain specified exception) 1s subject to taxa- 
tion, yet it is notorious that a large amount of person- 
al capital, having no claims to exemption, escapes as- 
sessment, The law requires that al real estate (as 
well as personal) should “be estimated by the asses- 
sors at its full value, as they would apprise the same 
in payment of a just debt due from a solvent debtor.” 
In the city of New York, and in some of the counties, 
full effect is given to the law, by estimating the taxa- 
ble property at its actual value. But in many coun- 
ties this plain and essential provision is utterly disre- 
garded: - A system of under valuations ‘has been 
adopted and carried into practice from year to year, 
uutil it has grown into a custom, too general to yield 
to the force of statutory requirements. It is safe to 
assume, that in a majority of the counties, the average 
valuation of real estate, as returned by the assessors, is 
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less than ONE-HALF the actual cash or market value— 
In some localities, farms worth forty dollars per acre, 
are assessed at twelve or fifteen dollars per acre. Itis 
of the first importance, that a uniform principle of valu- 
ation should be enforced throughout the State. The 
justice and equity of this proposition, are so obvious 
as to commiand universal assent; and we cannot doubt 
that it will be cheerfully acquiesced in by our citizens. 

These remarks are sufficient to show the 
necessity of equalizing assessments before any 
new taxes are imposed. I do not doubt that 
this House wiil embrace the earliest opportu- 
nity of passing a law which will bring about 
this result. There has been manifested on 
every side an entire willingness to do this, 
and it is upon the assumption, and in the firm 
belief, that it will be done, that I give my 
support to the imposition of a direct tax 
of nearly a million of dollars for the support 
of Common Schools. I should not feel justi- 
fied to my constituents, upon any other ground, 
for thus adding to the unjust burdens which 
the inequality of our assessment laws now 
compels them to bear. We appeal, and the 
whole State appeals, to this Legislature, no 
longer to suffer this unequal and unjust as- 
sessment. I am entirely willing to believe 
that this appeal will be promptly. and satisfac- 
torily answered. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I have only tore- 
turn my thanks to the committee for the pa- 
tience with which my remarks have been 
heard. I have-endeavored to give some rea- 
sons for my belief that it is alike the interest 
and the duty of this great State to establish a 
system of Common Schools which shall be 
substantially FREE to all its children. I have 
presented the considerations which have led 
my own mind tothe conviction, that Free 
Schools are essential to the welfare of the 
State, and that the State has, therefore, a per- 
fect right to tax all the property within its 
limits for their support. I have endeavored 
to answer the objections which are commonly 
urged against this principle and against its 
practical application. I have cited the exam- 
ples of other States, and of, New York city, 
as giving full warrant for the belief that such 
a system, properly organized, would be of the 
highest service to the State, and meet the ac- 
quiescence and gradually the earnest support 
of the great mass of our people. And I have 
also set forth the position of the city | repre- 
sent, on this subject, and the absolute reqnire- 
ment of justice that the assessments of prop- 
erty in various sections of the State, should 
be revised and made more equal. 

Both the. bills upon your table propose to 
raise $800,000 by a State tax, for the support 
of Common Schools. This sum, it is believ- 
ed, added to the revenue of the Common 
School Fund, which will be about $300,000, 
will suffice to make all the schools of the State 
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| Free, for about eight months of the year. [ 
shall vote for that provision on that account. 
1 should prefer a bill which would establish 
tree schools for the whole year ; but the feasi- 
bility and propriety of such a bill at the pres- 
ent time, is greatly doubted. I do not forget 
that a very bitter hostility has been aroused, 
and is yet alive, throughout the State against 
Free Schools. I know that it would be worse 
than folly to enact any law which should not 
receive the acquiescence and support of the 
great mass of the people. Schools that are 
maintained only amidst discord and strife, ans- 
wer no good end, but sow the seeds of future 
evil in the minds of those they teach. We 
must, therefore, go no farther in the establish- 
ment of Free Schools at present, than will be 
sustained by the sentiment and approbation of 
those among whom the law is to be carried out. 

The entire taxable property of the State, 
even according to our present assessment rates, 
is over seven hundred millions of dollars. A 
tax of one mill and one-tenth of a mill per dol- 
lar, will raise the sum proposed by these bills 
to be devoted to the support of Common 
Schools. That tax, I believe, will be cheer- 
fully paid by the great body of the ‘people of 
the State. To that extent, I have no doubt, 
they will gladly go in the organization and 
establishment of a Free School system. And 
in due time, after free scope shall have been 
given to the experiment, after the animosities 
to which late conflicts of opinion and of inter- 
est have given rise, shall have died away, I 
believe they will heartily and unanimously 
demand the establishment of schools which 
shall be forever free to every child within the 
limits of this broad State. 1 believe we shall 
now enact a bill which will prove acceptable 
to the great body of the people, and that it will 
lead to still further advances in the same di- 
rection. 

From such a bill, judiciously framed and 
faithfully sustained by the people of the State, 
I anticipate the happiest and most beneficent 
results. The State system of education which 
it establishes, will bring every child within its 
reach, and give to him such an education as 
will qualify him for the duties of social and 
civil life. It will diminish crime and poverty, 
and bring happiness and intelligence where 
ignorance and vice now prevail. It will jus- 
tify and perpetuate all wholesome influences 
in society, and increase that unselfish devotion 
to the public good which the welfare of every 
community requires. And in process of time, 
educating each successive generation to the 
high duties devolved upon it, it will secure to 
our imperial State the same supremacy in in- 
tellectual and moral worth, which it is destin- 
ed to attain in wealth and material power. 
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ALBANY, JULY 1, 1854. 
Requests. 


Will our friend, S. A. S,, of “ Willow Brook,” favor 
us with a contribution for the next number of the 
Journal ¢ 

Where is E. W. K., of Homer? 
a space for him in our next. 


We shall be under particular obligations to 0. G. 
Sreete,Esq., City Sup’t. of Buffalo, for an article on the 
present condition of the schools under his supervision. 


A similar favor to the above, from the Superintend- 
ents of Brooklyn, Rochester, Hudson, Auburn, Syra- 
cuse and Utica, respectively, will be gratefully recip- 
rocated. Let your light shine, gentlemen, that the 
example of your cities may teach to others its appro- 
priate lesson. 

We are, and ever shall be, glad to hear from J. R. 
W. A spirited and practical article from his pen will 


appear in our next. 
i 


State Normal School. 


EDITORS: ,: 














We shall reserve 





The 14th term of this institution will close on the 
31st of the present month. The semi-annual examina- 
tion will be held on the 236th, 28th and 29th, and the 
closing exercises on the 31st. The biennial meeting 
of the Association of Graduates will take place on the 
30th—during the afternoon of that day an address 
may be expected from the President, E. D. Barker, 
Esq., and essays from the Vice Presidents, Messrs. 
J. M. Wincuett and D. Warersury, as well as the 
poems of Misses Ciure, Hawey and Witcox. 

From the above programme it will be seen that the 
coming anniversary of this Seminary promises to be 
of more than ordinary interest, and we shall hope to 
see a full attendance, not only of the members of the 
Association, but of the graduates, under-graduates, 
and friends of the Institution and of the great cause 
it is designed to advance. Great good must result 
from these returning festivals of the teachers ‘and 
other friends of education in this State, not only to 
the individuals themselves, but to the noble enter- 
prise in which all are engaged. The teacher returns 
from them to his field ef labor, refreshed and invig- 
orated by communion with those whose sympathies, 
whose hopes, and whose aspirations are in harmony 
with his own, while the friend of education is stimu- 
lated to renewed exertion—to a more efficient co-ope- 
ration with those whose labors and whose lives are 
dedicated to the cause of guiding the young in the 
ways of wisdom and virtue. 

A general invitation is therefore, hereby extended 
to every friend of education, to be present on any, or 
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Connecticut State Ncermat Scuoor,—The build- 
ing erected for the accommodation of this Institution, . 
at New Britain, near Hartford, was dedicated on the 
4th ult. Able and interesting addresses were deliv- 
ered by the Hon, Henny Barnarp and Rev. D. Busu- 
NELL. The members of the State Legislature were 
nearly all present. 

en 

Micuican Strate Normat Scuoot.—We under- 
stand that this Seminary for teachers, is to be open 
onthe Ist of May, 1852. A tasty and commodious 
building is nearly completed for its use, at an expense 
of $50,000. Well done, Michigan ! 





TuE Leomtarvar OF Nonzz Caro.ina, at its late 
session, passed a law making appropriations for the 
establishment of a large Normal School for the prep- 
aration of Common School teachers. 

Massacuusetts, too, having already three of these 
Seminaries, has recently provided for the support of 
he fourth. Thus, the good work goes bravely on. 


> — 

tag” The New-York State Association of Teachers 
will hold its annual session this year, on the first 
Wednesday and Thursday of August, in the city of 
Buffalo. This is the first State Association of practi- 
cal Teachers formed in this country. Its first meet- 
ing was held at Syracuse in 1845. It has been at- 
tended with many good results to members of the 
teachers’ Profession, and to the general cause of popu- 
lar education beyond the bounds of our own State.— 
Other State and National Institutions have sprung 
into being since the formation of this, in various parts 
of the country, having the same or kindred objects 
to promote. A better estimate is put upon the pro- 
cession, and better talent is needed in our schools, and 
in many instances, better pay is allowed to teachers 
now, than was given in district schogls before this on- 
ward movement was commenced. 

We are enabled to assure our friends of the Profes- 
sion, and the friends of Education, that a highly nu- 
merous and interesting meeting is expected at Buffalo. 
Several distinguished lecturers are to be heard, and 
discussion on many of the leading educational topics, 
may be expected, in which some of the best talent of 
the country will be brought out. An invitation has 
been tendered to our educational friends in Canada, 
and the country of the Upper Lakes, to be present and 
participate in our deliberations. 

Ra 
{35~ The Legislature of Maine have voted $20,000 
for the support of a Reform School, to be at Portland. 





—__ 

Crry Scuoots. id large first-class Ward School 
house has been erected in the 10th Ward of the city 
of New-York, which is to go into operation on the 
Ist of September, under the charge of J. H. Avery, 
Esq., one of our long tried and most accomplished pri- 
vate teachers. 





all, of the days specified above. 








Another school house of like description, has just 
been completed in Williamsburgh, which has been 
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tendered to J. W. Butxtey, the President of the 
State Association, who has signified his acceptance, 
and he is to assume the charge immediately after the 
Summer vacation, These schools are calcuated to ac- 
commodate in their several departments, about 1200 
pupils each. 

The putting in operation of such seminaries, in 
which the various grades of rudimental learning is to 
be acquired, adapted to children from four to sixteen 
years of age, is no unimportant event. It has medi- 
ately more to do with the perpetuation of free gov. 
ernment, and the rising glories of the country, than 
our philosophy can tell. We may be allowed to rce 
joice that gentlemen of tried ability have been select- 
ed to the chief positions in these schools. They are 
to be ably supported by a corps or faculty of 15 or 
20 teachers each. It has been found, from extended 
experiments and long experience, that a classification, 
so that each teacher has but one class, though it may 
be from 60 to 80, is the best way of accomplishing 
much good at little cost. 


-— —_- 

(as A State Convention of Teachers is to be held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 2nd and 3d of July. 

The Teachers of Orange County, Vt., are also, to 
convene at Chelsea, on the 4th of July. 

The National Association is also, to assemble at 
Cleveland Ohio, on the 4th Wednesday of August.— 
This Association was formed in 1849, and held its 
ist and 2nd sessigns in Philadelphia ; its third is that 
of this year, which is tobe heldin Ohio. Bishop Por: 
TER, Of Pennsylvania, is the President, and a large 
number of highly respectable educators and distin- 
guished friends of the cause of education, from Louis- 
iania to Vermont, are in this association. This Insti- 
tution ought to do great good. It has high aims, and 
. many able and zealous men enlisted in its interests. 

(8 The Ohio State Teachers Association will hold 
its third semi-annual meeting at Cleveland, on the 2d 
and 8d days of July. The introductory address 
will be delivered by the President, on the morning of 
the 2nd, and an oration will be pronounced by Mr. 
H. H. Barvey, of the Cincinnati High School, on 
Wednesday evening. 

The following, as we learn by the “ Ohio Teacher,’s 
are among the subjects to be discussed : Free Schools, 
Normal Schools, and the Commingling of the Sexes in 
the same School-room. Our sister State of Ohio is 
making rapid progress in the good cause. She needs 
to add one item more to her list of instrumentalities, 
for its advancement, viz: an efficient Normal School 


or the training of teachers. 
—— ee 
= Scxoot or Desion ; or New Progressive Drawing Book. 
¥ J. F. E. Hitues, Esq. 

This work now in course of publication, by Onrin 
Rocers, No, 64 Spruce street Philadelphia, constitutes, 
in our judgement, a very valuable accession to the 
aids already furnished teachers in drawing. The first 


seven numbers are now lying on our table—and we 
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can cheerfully reccommend them to teachers and pu- 
pils. The price is only 124 cents per number ; and 
the subjects selected for illustration are very beauti- 
ful, and exceedingly well adapted to the purposes for 
which they are designed. 


Comse’s ConsTITUTION OF Man—School Edition. Fow ier 
& We tts, New York. 


We should be glad to see this work introduced as 
a text-book in every Common School of the State. It 
is a carefully prepared abridgment of the original 
work, accompanied by well arranged questions for 
the use of teachers. The “Constitution of Man” is 
a work with which every teacher, and every pupil of 
a proper age, should be familiarly acquainted, either 
in its original or abridged form. It contains a perfect 
mine of sound wisdom and enlightened philosophy ; 
and a faithful study of its invaluable lessons would 


save many a promising youth from a premature 
grave. 


AGuipE To THE SctentTirtc KNOWLEDGE OF THINGs FaMIL- 
tar. By Rev. Dr. Brewer; C. 8. Frances & Co., 252 Broad- 
way, New-York. 


The author of this little work, in his preface, says: 
“We know that fire is hot, ice cold, and a candle lu- 
minous ; that water boils when subjected to heat, and 
freezes from cold; but when a child asks us “ why,” 
how often is he silenced with a frown, or called 
very foolish for asking such a silly question? The 
object of this work is to explain about two thousand of 
these questions, in language so simple that a child 
may understand it, yet, not so childish as to offend the 
scientific.” 

From a cursory examination of the work, we are 
constrained to believe it worthy of « place in every 
hbrary, family and school. 


Tue Eartu and Man: Lectures oN CoMPARATIVE PHYSICAL 
GroGraPuy, IN ITs.RELATION TO THE History OF Man- 
kKinD. By Arnold Guyott, late Professor of Physical Geogre- 
phy and History, at Neuchatel, Switzerland: from the French. 

y Prof. C. C. Felton; 12mo. Price $1,25. 

This is a work of no ordinary merit: exhibiting, as 
it does, great research and investigation, and a prc- 
found knowledge of the subject of which it treats. 
Those who desire to investigate the true science of 
geography, will find this work a most valuable acqui- 
sition. 

Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have placed upon our table, Tae An- 
NUAL OF Scientiric Discovery; or, YEAR-BooK oF Facts 
in SCLENCE AND Ant—exhibiting the most Important Discov} 
eriesand Improvements in Mechanica, Useful Arts, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy;. Meteorology, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography and Antiquities. 
This isa valuable wark, and has been received with 

much favor by a Qiscriminating public, 


upon our table by the enterprising publishers, Messrs. Jgnxs, 


Wooster’s Setraseelies Dictionary has been placed 
PaLMER & Co. Boston. | 


This valuable pronouneing and explanatory work 
has been long before the public, and is highly prized 
by those who are familiar with the clear and concise 
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manner with which its well selected vocabnlary of 
words are pronounced and define 


Messrs, Jenks, Paumer & Co., have also placed 
upon our table, Worcester’s Primary Dictionary 
and Partey’s First-Boox or History, both works of 
merit. 

_— _ 

The following communication from the pen of Dr. 
Jose Teit Ferrao, of Maranham, Brazil, has accident- 
ally been delayed in its publication, so that it would 
seem somewhat out of date at the present time— 
Nevertheless, coming as it does, from a foreigner, and 
written as it is, in that nervous style so peculiar to 
the people to which Dr. Frerrao belongs, it will, we 
are sure, be read with interest by all. The Doctor is 
sent out by his government to inspect our educational 
systems, and to observe the advances made in the sci- 
ences, particnlarly, as applied to the arts of life. 

[Eps. Jour. } 


(rood Schools are the only foundations of prosperity 
for a nation. Thus the public institutions of learning 
are the standard which exhibits the civilization of a 
people. From these places of instruction issue the in- 
fluences which must regulate their present condition— 
which must determine their future destiny—which 
will, finally, decide their prosperity or decline—their 
independence and glory as a State, or their humilia- 
tion and disgrace. 

Our attention then, should be carefully directed to 
the improvement and diffusion of the means of in- 
struction, and to urge the acquisition of necessary and 
useful knowledge upon the young—the future hope 
of the country. He who labors most earnestly in 
opening the paths to knowledge—in smoothing the as- 
perities of literature—in levelling the rugged ascent 
to the hill of science,—he who extends the benefits 
of the useful arts, and opens new channels for intel- 
ligent industry, and thus, while he diminishes the 
sources of vice, crime and misery, spreads among the 
masses of the population the means of elevation and 
happiness—he is the worthiest of the grateful praises 
of his fellow men ; he is the one who will receive the 
blessings of posterity, and whose memory will be 
venerated to the end of time. 

Schools, undoubtedly, constitute the great moving 
spring in the machinery of human society ; and be 
they well or poorly regulated that society will, in all 
respects, be moulded by them. 

The order, harmony and prosperity of a nation is, 
therefore, nothing but the consequence of the good or 
bad order, harmony and prosperity of the schools 
where are educated the constituents of the nation.— 
These very principles were happily rocognized by the 
immortal Patriots of the glorious Independence of this 
Republic; and as a precept, they sought to impress 
this doctrine upon their successors in the government 
of this, then, infant nation ; and it is these very prin- 
ciples, also, that the worthy sons of so noble sires have 
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wisely and religiously recognized and kept. Glory, 
then, to my semi-brothers of the North, who have de- 
voted themselves so energetically to the promotion of 
the general welfare, by the diffusion of hnman knowl- 
edge throughout society. Glory, then, to the de- 
scendents of the great Wasutnetoy, who have shown 
so clearly their respect for his maxims, as well as 
those of others no less worthy to be :mmortalized— 
FrankLIn, JErFERSON and Apams: Great pleasure 
has been afforded to me in the visits I have made to 
various cities and other places, in some of the States 
composing this mighty confederacy, in constantly 
finding my way seeded (permit me to say so) with 
schools and other institutions, that not only have 
made the prosperity of this nation, but also promise 
to extend its fame and glory to the most distant re- 
gions and to the remotest times. One of these insti- 
tutions—the Normal School of the State of New 
York, deserves, without question, to be numbered 
amongst those that are best organized and conducted, 
and that have fulfilled, and still promise to fulfil the 
end of their establishment. Having previously vis- 
ited this noble school, and observed the manner in 
which instruction was communicated to that class of 
persons who are preparing themselves for the duties 
of one of the most important of all professions ; and 
having, with great pleasure I say, witnessed the good 
order, and methods of instruction practiced by the 
different Professors, I resolved to examine more close- 
ly this institution, whose objects und aims are so noble 
and useful. 

Iam indebted to the kindness and politeness of 
some gentlemen of this city, for information concern- 
ing, not only this school, but also some other insti- 
tutions of the State, Learning that on Saturday 
last (the 15th inst.) the examination of the 14th 
term would open, I did not fail to be present ; and I 
must. confess that I never before have witnessed an 
exercise of this kind that pleased me so well. The 
examination, or what might more appropriately be 
called, the illustrations of that public exercise, was 
conducted by Prof. Pueirs, who has charge of the 
department of instruction, assisted by one or more 
of the candidates for graduation. The classes exam- 
ined, were composed of children who are instructed 
in the experimental school to accomplish a duplicate: 
object ; first, to establish, on a well founded and sys- 
tematic basis, the youth in the career of letters ; second 
to impart to those who dedicute themselves to the noble 
profession of teaching the young, practical instruction 
in the art of educating ; thus, contributing to fulfil 
the great object for which this institution was estab- 
lished. 
and gentlemen, testified by their presence and atten- 
tion, to the high reputation which this school enjoys. 
I avoid going into minutia respecting this very inter- 
esting exercise , as it would carry me far from the 
end for which these lines are written; and besides 
that I find great difficulty in attempting to write in 


A large audience, composed both of ladies 
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° ° . ° ; one | ° . ° ° . 
this language, which is yet so little familiar to me. | occupation that serves society must, in time, be right- 
But I must say that all went on in such order, that 1} ly regarded by those who enjoy its results. Those 


felt myself a debtor to the Professors, founders and 


| Who confer the benefit will respect themselves for 


supporters of that school, for a public declaration of | their work's sake. Women, exalted by a life of ac- 


my feelings concerning what I saw. The examina- 
tions of the other different classes were carried on 
during the first part of this week, and en Thursday 
was the closing day of the session. I think I am not 
extravagant when I say, that if the commodious hall 
designated for the last acts of the session, had been 
twice as large, no room in it would have been left 
unoccupied, as I was witness to the crowd of spec- 
tators, and to the great number that were obliged to 
return home on account of their inability to obtain a 
place. My ears were delighted with the good music 
executed by the students, which interspersed the oth- 


action, elevated by the will to earn their bread, will 
obtain for themselves instruction, because they are 
worthy of it, and respect, for the same reason. 

“To this end the University has formed a course of 
teaching, followed by examinations of female students 
and grants them diplomas accordingly. Every year, 
in the month of August, there assemble three Inspect- 
ors of the University—two Catholic priests, a Protest- 
ant clergyman, and the Grand Rabbi, so that the diff- 
erent faiths of the country be represented, and that 
the cry of ‘sectarian favor’ may not be raised. To 
these are added three Lady Inspectresses, and before 





er exercises. Some orations and poems that were re-| these judges appear one hundred and fifty or more, 
cited, convinced me still more of the utility of such: | Young women and widows, offering to submit to the 
an institution, and of its good regimen; finally, with | most complicate and difficult trials, in order to acquire 


the eloquent and appropriate address of the Hon. 
H. J. Raymonp, which closed the ceremonies that af- 
forded me hours of pleasure and instruction. 


JOSE TELL FERRAO. 
Albany, 22d March, 1851. 


a - i . 
Female Education in France. 





It is a well known fact that in France, according to 
law, no person—man or woman, can exercise the pro- 
fession of a teacher, public or private, without a licence. 
The license is given after rigid examination by the 
University of France, at Paris, or by the Academies 
in each department, which are so many ramifications 
of the University. Females, of course, have their 
share in this function, though the education accorded 
to them by public provisions, has been, apart from reli- 
gious establishments, of small consideration. The 


Sorbonne, the ancient parent of the University, never | 


included females in its priviliges, nor does the present 
great institution open to them its colleges; stillit has 
made some concessions from the exclusive benefit of 
the other sex to the better education of women. Fe- 
males properly qualified, are admitted and encouraged 
in this noble employment. 

In a recent work (1849,) entitled, Historie Morale 
des Femmes, (Moral History of Women) some account 
is givenof the preparation of ladies for the work of 
education. 

“ Already Paris has a thousand teachers of musie— 
there is not a country town that has not one or two. 
Women teach English, Italian, French, even History 
[By which is meant that they teach it by exposition, 
not by rote.] I know an aged magistrate who is sup- 
ported in this way by three daughters; in former 
times they would have been an overwhelming burden 
tohim. All three go out in the morning, and do not 
return till the evening, after ten hours labor, More 


the right of instructing the humblest class of children 
of their own sex. 

“The necessity of forming a body of competent 
teachers among women, and the need they feel of 
raising themselves by instruction, given and received, 

| is manifested undera thousand intetesting forms. The 
daughter of one of the most eminent poets in France 
has passed through one of the examinations above-no- 
ticed, for the honor of having passed it. The daugh- 
\ter ®f one of the first public functionaries, a woman 
of distinguished mental endowments, has recently 
come to seat herself on the benches of the teachers 
class. At five o'clock every morning she proceeded 
on foot from her own.dwelling to the Corn Market, 
where the class met, and there, in the midst of a crowd 
of poor women, whe sought in primary instruction the 
| Means of subsistence, she learned the business of a 
teacher. For what purpose’ To have the right, not 
only of establishing, but of directing herself, a village 
school in the neighborhood of her country residence 
She wished to owe nothing to favor. Her name, when 
known, obtained her distinction every where ; to avoid 
that, she wore a plain garb, did not give in her true, 
name, and submitted to the consequences of apparent 
| poverty in order to exercise, and especially to merit 
the function of a teacher of the people.” 

In remote times women in France owed their chieZ 
culture to great efforts made by their own sex, and 
those efforts were extended as much as possible, with 


it. From the “Chronicle of the Ursalines” is taken 
the account of one of the patronesses, Martha the 
Worker, otherwise, Mademoiselle St. Bevue, the first 
founder of the Ursalines, a religious order, for centu- 
| ries employed upon the education of girls. This lady, 
| with a view to educate young women to be instruc- 

tresses of their own sex, bought a house, in which she 





. . . ‘ 
out laws tocommand education, or funds to mainta‘n 





than one prejudice exists, [ am aware, against this | established two sisters, with two hundred day scholars, 
honorable employment, but such prejudices disappear | and close to it took a lodging for herself. She had in 
before the wholesome influence of experience. The | her apartment a door which opened into the garden 
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of her school, and a window that looked into it, whence 
she could follow with her eye, the movements of these 
children of her heart. She would have in her commu- 
nity no days exclusively devoted to prayer ; no exces- 
sive penances ; no extatic idleness. She rejoiced in 
the title, “Mother of the Bees,” which was written 
under her pprtrait. This establishment was formed 
in 1594 ; in’ 1698 France counted three hundred and 
ten similar, “most of which,” says my authority, 
“ arose amidst the most bitter opposition.” 

The manner in which some of these establishments 
were commenced is very curious ; one is the following: 
“ At Clermont three young girls living at service, who 
must, it might be supposed, be occupied with their 
own humble employments, felt themselves animated 
withthe desire of aiding the cause of female educa- 
tion. These young women could neither read nor 
write, but their united savings during eighteen months 
enabled them to hire a house in Clermont, and kind 
co-operators aided their project? Thus was laid the 
foundation of the first Ursaline school in that dis- 
trict. 

At Dijon a young woman, Francoise de Saintouge, 
the daughter of a lawyer in that city, formed a plan to 
establish one of the schools. Her father, in the igno- 
rant spirit of the time, strongly opposed his daughter’s 
purpose, nor did he at all relent until he had consulted 
four Doctors, very great scholars, in the generaf opin- 
ion, whether to instruct women was not to be regarded 
as the work of the devil. Their answer being favora- 
ble to the young lady, the lawyer left her to prosecute 
her enterprize, but he retracted his consent when he 
beheld her pursued in the streets by disorderly boys, 
who cried out against her as she walked along quietly, 
pelting her with missiles at the same time. 


But cries and stones did not intimidate Francoise. — 
With a small sum in her possession, she took a house, 
and being joined by five young girls who came to her 


on Christmas day, took possession of it. In this house |J 


was neither bed, nor food, nor fire ; but they prayed 
earnestly for a blessing on their enterprise, and lay 
down for one night on the bare boards. The next day 
Saintouge took pity on them, and sent in the few ne- 
cessaries they required. Twelve years afterwards the 


" town of Dijon resounded with the ringing of bells, and 


crowds were seen repairing to the small house in which 
Francoise Saintouge had so long before taken up her 
abode. From that house soon issued a procession of 
one hundred young girls neatly attired. They were 
led by a lady of mature age, elegantly dressed, at- 
tended by the most distinguished men of the city.— 
The lady was Francoise Saintouge, her followers were 
young persons under her discipline. They were ad- 
vancing to a large and commodious house. which had 
been provided for their use. Their generous, perse- 
vering directress drew to herself the admiration of all 
beholders, as the symbol of those words of holy writ, 


We hear much of “women's rights.” Women’s 
rights are defined by their capacity of usefulness. The 
foregoing account of what women may do, and have 
done, suggests what they can accomplish by “pa 
tient continuance in well doing.” It is their province 
to relieve misery—to promote knowledge—to “have 
pity on the ignorant—and on them that are out of the 
way.” They may be valiant in “the great war of ig- 
norance,” they may do good as they have opportunity, 
let who will scandalize or endeavor to frustrate them. 
Times differ, but there never was a time, and never 
will be one, when bad practices may not be corrected, 
social evils mitigated, and some services rendered to 
those that are ready to perish for “lack of knowl- 
edge.” 
E. ROBBINS. 
i 
A “Medel School House.” 


In laying before our readers the following extract 
from an official communication, addressed to the de- 
partment of Common Schools, we perform a very 
painful and humiliating duty. If the facts are as sta- 
ted—and the unanimous concurrence of the Trustees 
would seem to place this beyond any doubt—it is due 
to the cause of education. and to the interests of the 
rising generation, that an indignant public sentiment 
should be brought to bear upon the community which 
tolerates and justifies such a glaring abuse. Our 
readers may perhaps recollect that some years sinee, 
asimilar state of things existed ina manufacturing 
village on the Hudson ; the promptand full exposure 
of which speedily led to its reformation ; and we are 
happy to say that a more flourishing school does not 
now exist in the State. The inhabitants of District 
No. 8, in the town of Remsen—at least that portion 


years prevented the repairs or re-building of a school 
house, have no right to complain, that public atten- 
.tion has been directed to their course. If they are 
ustifiable, they can have no apprehension of censure: 


if not they may be enabled to “see themselves as 
others see them.” 

To the Hon. Cugtstoper Moreax, Sup't of Common 
Schools of the State of New-York: 


Sir: We the undersigned, Trustees of School Dis- 
trict No. 8, in the town of Remsen, having long been 
laboring to build a school house in our district, have 
come to the conclusion, that we cannot do so short of 
obtaining an order from you to build one, as we find 
it impossible to get a vote to do so in our own district. 
We know of no cause whatever, why we should not 
be allowed to build only that a few persons in our 
distrjct are so indifferent to the cause of education, 
that they will not vote a cent of tax on themselves to 
sustain it ; and they have succeeded, as yet, to main- 
tain a small majority against building a house. The 
district is abundantly able to build a house, as it is a 
rich section of country, and rapidly increasing in 
wealth—all the land in the district being resident land 
except one hundred acres—and we know of no resi- 
dent land in the district but what is worth from twen- 





© Those who teach shall shine as the stars.” 





ty-five to thirty-five dollars per acre, and still rising 


of them who, by their votes and influence, have for ° 
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in value. The school house that we now have was 
built eighteen years ago, of logs; it has never been 


a suitable house—but for some years it has been to- | bly 


tally unfit for anything like a school house ; it has 
literally rotted down so that the door has been sawed 
off to enable it to swing, till it has lost nearly one-third 
of its original length ; it is rotten and decayed in eve- 
ry part—floors—sides—windows—roof—and when it 
rains it is unsafe to open a book, and the scholars and 
teacher have to huddle in a corner, where they can 
best find a dry spot: and in winter the snow drives 
through it in all directions, and melts down from the 
chamber in warm weather, so that it is frequentl 
difficult to hear a class read, as they cannot open their 
books without getting them wet with the falling wa- 
ter ; it has been banked up from year to year, to the 
bottom of the windows with earth, till ithas got pret- 
ty fairly grassed over to the windows, and resembles 
some building half sunk in the ground. Jt has become 
an abode for many vile insects—for RATS, mice and 
CREEPING SERPENTS—if not of owls and dragons ; but 
I utterly fail to give befitting description of this place 
ealled a school house ; it must be seen to be full 
known, and then we can hardly bring our minds to 
a so wondrous a thing in this christian land. 
Many have kept their children at home for years—a 
considerable bs of the time on account of this poor 
house ; it is difficult to get a good teacher to go into 
it; itis humiliating to introduce a young lady to such 
ahouse. The district utterly refuse to vote any re- 
pairs. 
Remsen, May 20, 1851. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

JOHN D. TEFT, 

JOHN M. JONES, } Trustees. 

JOHN H. EVENS, 


$$ —_—_—_— 
A New Organization of Society. 


We frequently hear complaints of the inequality of 
the social state ; of the evil of immense properties 
compared with excessive poverty; of the luxury of 


the rich and the privations of the poor ; and, as a con- 
sequence of this, of the necessity that exists for a new 
organization of society. Before any such new organi- 
zation can take place the majority of society must 
consent to it, and must know how to bring it about.— 
There is not the least prospect in the world, that men 
in possession of large fortunes, or others eager in pur- 
suit of fortune, will co-operate with the more rational, 
and generous, and needy portion of mankind, to de- 
prive themselves of what they have, or to check them- 
selves in efforts to become rich when they are not so. 
No new motives will lead them to renounce what they 
believe to be the chief good, and any mitigation of 
social evils must proceed from other causes than the 
change of rights, and a new distribution of goods, by 
force of laws. The physical and moral evils of socie- 
ty demand moral remedies. Justice and, benevo- 
lence will accord those remedies, when the prin- 
ciples of justice and benevolence have their legitimate 
authority over the hearts and consciences of men and 
women who dwell in.the same community, and who, 
by their relations to their fellow beings, can influence 
their welfare. Do to others as you (in exchange of 
circumstunces,) would desire them to do to you, is the 
rule by which every intelligent and and humane per- 
son, rich or poor, m'ght, if the operation of the rule 
. Were universal, accomplish the well-being of every in- 
dividual of the community. A thoroughly unselfish 
morality, enlightened by knowledge of human nature, 
will alone rectify the manifold abuses under which 
men suffer. Now, the rich too often abuse their priv- 
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iliges, and the | sad abuse their own nature, making 
natural evil ten thousand times worse than it is inevita- 


Ihave lately read some reflections upon this sub- 
ject which, to my satisfaction, explain the differences 
in the human condition—exhibit the uses and necessi 

ty of these differences—and suggest the mutual obli 

gations that grow out of them. Duty, interpreted 
serves not only to direct our conduct but to satisfy 
our understandings. For this reason I think it may 
serve, in some measure, to stifle unprofitable theories 
of social melioration, and to display the true relief of 


Y | social inequalities, to give to this journal an extract 


from a very sensible pamphlet published many years 
ago. Its calm, dis ste. ar kindly nk will 
commend its reasonings to any candid reader. 

“ No community can subsist without a considerable 
part of its members being destined to laborious em- 
ployments, and dependent circumstances. It cannet 
subsist without food and clothing ; these cannot be 
agree without labor ; and men, generaily, will not 
bor but upon the urgency of necessity. If ev 
rovided wi 
abundance of money, and with a stock of the necessar- 
ies of life, we should see few ploughs turning up the 
surface of the earth, and few ahuttles in motion, until 
the period should come when the stock of necessaries 
was exhausted ; and that time, from the very nature 
of consumption, would come. Then distress would 
follow, and some would once more repair to the loom 
and the field ; great suffering resulting from the tempo- 
rary suspension of industry ; the time to come always 
demanding the provident labors of all time present. 

“In a civilized country, besides food and clothing, 
much domestic service is necessary. The greater part 
of this is, and must be hard labor, and will not be 
—- by those who can avoid it, which all may 

o who are under no immediate pressure of want, or 
the fear of it. Without such a degree of indigence in 
society, gs compels some to the daily drudgery of life, 
and such a degree of affluence in another portion as 
enables them to reward such services, we could ex- 
pect but little comfort, leisure, or neatness in our do- 
mestic condition. Want, in the political machine, is 
the weight necessary to keep it in motion; and all 
that can or ought to be done is duly to regulate it. 

“ Hence, it follows, that to preserve society from ite 
savage state, in which every man is content to fish 
and hunt for himself, and to wear the skin of the beast 
that he has slain, a large proportion of the people 
must depend for their subsistance, on the toils of hus- 
bandry—on useful manufactures—and on domestic 
service—toils of those persons who have nothing but 
their labor to bring to market, requisite by those, who, 
with a price in their hands, can purchase labor. So- 
ciety may be said to be divided into a more and less 
favored class ; yet both classes may, if they will, be 
virtuous and happy; both must serve one another, 
whether they will or not, that both may subsist ; and 
if they sustain their relations to each other with good 
affections, they will alike enjoy their different circum- 
stances. 

“To this providential arrangement the favored 
class chiefly owe their ability to be useful to the whole 
community. The legislator who makes or modifies 
the laws ; the magistrate who administers them; the 
lawyer who demands the execution of the laws; the 
physician who prescribes relief to disease, and defers 
the stroke of death; the minister of religion who 
‘ points to brighter worlds, and leads the way ’ ; the in- 
structor of youth who teaches that ‘ wisdom’s ways 
are ways of pleasantness ’ ; the man of science who 
interprets the laws of nature; the mechanician who 
invents the facilities that lighten labor ; and the wri- 
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ter who, at once, enlightens and entertains the com- 
mon intellect, must all be released from manual labor 
—must all enjoy leisure for superior education—must 
all be allowed opportunities for undisturbed thought 
and the acquirement of knowledge—else their res- 
pective occupations cannnot exist—else society can 
enjey none of the benefits that secure property, en- 
courage invention, promote learning, and which, col- 
lectively, exalt our nature, and the general happiness. 
To the present distribution of goods civil society owes 
its existence, and its continuance. 


“But, under the present regulation, many of our 
fellow-beings are deplorably poor and destitute. Can- 
not this misery be expunged and erased from the 
earth? No; but it may be so much diminished as 
greatly to mitigate it. ‘The poor shall never cease 
out of the land, said the great Hebrew legislator ;— 
‘the poor shall be always with you,’ said our Savior. 
Moses added to his declaration, ‘Therefore, I com- 
mand thee saying, thou shalt open thy hands wide 
unto thy brother ; to thy poor, and thy needy in thy 
land.’ 

“<The poor shall never cease, dc. Why? because 
the ceasing of poverty, that is, of necessities only to 
be removed by industry, would be the neutralizing 
of all exertion, and the annihilation of all that sus- 
tains and adorns human life. The ceasing of the poor 
would be an end of all instrumental agency for the 
existence and comfort of the whole family of man. 
Is not, then, the appointment of the present distri- 
bution of gifts worthy of eternal ar ite q 

“The indulgences of over-grown wealth might and 
ought to be dispensed with; but even they, with 
moderate enjoyment of them, have both political and 
moral uses which we all value. The accommodations 
of our houses and our persons, of our active and our 
sedentary hours, the food we eat, the clothes we 
wear, everything, in short, which forms our external 
eomfort, flows to us from the providential adjustment 
of unequal property. 

“ But this is not all; from the same source arose 
all the social blessings that have descended to us as 
an inheritance from our ancestors; and hence, how 
infinite our intellectual blessings! Who, of an en- 
larged mind, would willingly relinquish the happiness 
of an improved and exercised understanding ¢ what 
lover of science, what admirer of learning, what in- 
quirer into the history of man—into the relations of 
man and man, and also into those of man and his 
maker, would be willing to have all recorded truth, 
and universal history, obliterated by a dark, vacant 
and hopeless oblivion. 

“Superior blessings are nothing exclusive to the 
posssessor ; his property, his knowledge, his intelli- 
gence, his influence, and it may be, his sympathy and 
tenderness, are due to his ‘ brother. ‘Open thy hand 
wide to thy brother, is the Leautiful admonition of 
Moses. Open thy heart also to his wants, his servi- 
ces to thee and to thine, and to his deserts, as the 
best promoter of thy leisure, thy improvement, and 
thy enjoyments. Thy own weaknesses and wants 
are advocates for his. 

“Various are the duties which the command em- 
braces, but none more imperative than aiding and fit- 
ting the least favored class for sustaining their lot 
with credit and comfort. It is the great end of the 
divine dispensations to diffuse and heighten happi- 
ness. In this lower world, it would seem that God 
has been pleased, as it were, to abridge his own pow- 
er as to direct exercise ; and to commit, ina great 
degree, to man’s agency, the executing of his benefi- 
cent purposes. 

To supply the physical wants of the whole com- 


boring class. To produce and distribute intellectual 
and moral enjoyments for that same community in 
all its ramifications, is that of those who possess pro- 
perty and comparative leisure. God has made the 
physical wants of his creatures so paws end 1 nces- 
sant that the former function is always-more or less 
perfectly performed ; the latter 1s conditional, depen- 
ding upon the benevolence and the moral will of 
those to whom are entrusted many talents. How 
great is the blessedness that those so entrusted ma 
secure for themselves and the whole society to whi 
they belong, by an intelligent discharge of their pe- 
culiar duties to that society ! What are God’s final 
designs as to the human family, cannot be, perhaps, 
satisfactorily foreseen; but universality of moral 
happiness for the whole of our race is intimated by 
revelation. To increase knowledge of the mora 
obligations, to make intellectual resources familiar to 
the child, that his manhood may profit by his early 
habits, to use prevention rather than cure for the dim- 
inution of crime, and to show respect to man as man, 
must be the means to accomplish that final happiness 
of mankind which is promised to this life as well as 
to the life to come.” 


For the District School Journal of Education. 
A Fable. 

“Once upon a time,” ail things becoming 
weary of constant exertion, besought dame 
nature to give them a few days of rest. Now, 
she being a very industrious person herself, 
was for a long time unwilling to grant their 
request. Butthe sun, moon and stars—old 
ocean, weary with his constant tides—attrac- 
tion, tired of holding on to the rebellious par- 
ticles of matter—beasts, birds, fishes and in- 
sects, and everything that had life—joining in 
the request, she at length granted it. The 
request was no sooner granted than everything 
stood still. 

The sun ceased to send forth his enliven- 
ing beams, and to beautify the earth with such 
a variety of coloring; the moon no longer 
gave forth her light; and the stars ceased to 
twinkle in the sky. The earth no longer turn- 
ed upon its axis, and discontinued its rapid 
course around the sun. The ocean stood still, 
and its waters became like a stagnant pool ; 
the wind ceased to move to and fro upon the 
earth, and to fan the feverish face of creation ; 
and the atmosphere became dead, and sending 
forth a miasmatic influence—no longer acted 
as the great supporterof life. Attraction, too, 
cease@to bind with its invisible cords, the uni- 
verse together, and hills and mountains set- 
tled down in shapeless masses ; rivers ceased 
to flow ; every work of man—cities, palace: 
and temples—shared the same general des- 
truction. Capillary attraction, no longer per- 
forming its customary office, the surface of 
the earth became dry and parched like a des- 
ert—and vegetation ceased ; trees that had 
stood for ages—whole forests crumbled down 
into the dust—and beasts, birds and insects 
perished. Darkness and an universal chaos, 





munity, as has been stated, is the function of the la- 
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Then Dame Nature, seeing the disaster and 
ruin produced by a single day of idleness, pas- 
sed a decree as fixed as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, that not one, throughout her 
vast dominion, ever, for a moment, be idle— 
except man, and that he, whenever he was 
idle, should receive poverty and ignoranee as 
the reward of his idleness. Upon this every- 
thing renewed again its wonted labors. 

The sun, moon and stars, shone forth with 
their wonted splendor ; but when they beheld 
the devastation and ruin which a single day’s 
idleness had produced, they blushed to redness 
fortheir folly. The principle of attraction be- 
gan to act again as usual—the ocean to move 
its billows and tides—the rivers to flow—the 
breezes to spring up as freshly as usual—and 
vegetation to put forth; but less vigorously 
than before, for the principle of death and 
destruction had sprung up and was abroad up- 
on the earth. <A single day’s idleness had 
produced evils, which time could never ef- 
face. 

Let those who choose to remain idle re- 
member that man is the only being in the uni- 
verse that has this permission ; and that for 
idleness he must incur the penalty of poverty 
and tgnorance. 

W. 
wae ORS 


Circular of the Executive Committee of 
the New-York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


The Executive Committee would respectfully call 
the attention of the Teachers of the State to the ap- 
proaching annual meeting, to be held at Buffalo, 
commencing Wednesday, August 6th, at 10 A. M., 
and continue through the following day. 


A large representation is expected from every part 
of this and adjoining States, and Canada. County 
Associations are respectfully requested to send their 
Annual Reports to the Corresponding Secretary, 
Joszrpa McKeen, New York, as early as convenient. 

Railroad and steamboat companies, it is expected, 
will, as on former occasions, carry Delegates at a re- 
duced fare. Arrangements will be made to render 
the expenses as light as posibl e. 


The Committee have made every effort to render 
the meeting as interesting and profitable as possible. 
Lecturers and speakers of the first respectability have 
been appointed, and subjects for discussion committed 
to competent hands. 


Gentlemen whose names are annexed, have been 
appointed to lecture, or speak, on the following sub 
jects: 


School Statistics of the United States—O. B. Pierce 
Rome. 


The Analytic and Synthetie Systems of Instruction 
—Kettoce, N. Y.; Benepicr, Rochester; G. D. As- 
Botr and J. N. McExuicorr, N. Y.; C. H. Anruo- 
xy, Albany 
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Respiration (Mrs. Willards Theory)—Prof. Twiss 
Troy ; Sepeewiox, N. Y.; and Fettows, Albany. 


Punctuality and Truancy—J. Griscom, L. L. D., 
Burlington, N. J: 


——Rev. Mr. Hosmer, Buffalo. 
Discipline—Prof, Benevict, Rochester. 


Thought and its Characteristic Language, relative- 
ly considered—Prof. Gzorcr Spencer, Utica. 


Inviting Motives to Study and Good Conduct—N. 
Henazs, Newark, N. J. 


Geology—Dr. AnTIsELL, N. Y. 

Law and its Sanctions—C. H. Anruony, Albany. 

The Utility of Common Schools, Academies and 
Colleges—Prof. Ursox, Hamilton College. 

The Free School System—S. S. Ranvart, Deputy 
State Superintendent of Schools, Adbany. 

A Poem—Miss M. J. Ravtev, Buffalo. 

The foregoing, is as far as the committee are pre- 
pared to report at present. Should any alterations 
in, or additions to, the above programme be necessa- 
ry, the'committee will give due notice. 


We are, gentlemen, most respectfully yours, 


J. W. BULKLEY, Albany, President, 

N. P. STANTON, Buffalo, Ist Vice President 
GEO. SPENCER, Utiea, 2d“ “ 

O. W. MORRIS, N. Y., 3d“ e 

X. HAYWOOD, Troy, 4th “ ns 

J. McCKEEN, N. Y. Corresponding Secretary. 
N. W. BENEDICT, Rochester, Ree. See’y. 

T. W. FLELDS, Williamsburgh, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee. 
ALsBany, June 16th, 1851. 


N. B. Editors throughout the State, will please 
insert this cireular in their respective papers. 
}From the (N. C.) Old North State.] 
Rules for Home Education. 


The following rules we commend to all our 
patrons and friends for their excellence, brevi- 
ty, and practical utility. ‘They are worthy of 
being printed in letters of gold, and placed in 
a conspicuous position in every household. It 
is lamentable to contemplate the mischief, 
misery and ruin, which are the legitimate fruit 
of those deficiencies which are pointed out in 
the rules to which we have referred. Let 
every parent and guardian read, ponder, and 
inwardly digest : 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, 
inculcate the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let 
your children always understand that you 
mean exactly what you say. 

3. Never promise them any thing unless 
you are quite sure you can give them what 
you promise. 

4. If you tell a little child to do something 
show him how to do it, and see that it is 
done. 
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5. Always punish your children for wilful- 

ly disobeying you, but never punish them in 
r. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can 
vex you, or make you lose your self com- 
mand. 

7. If they give way to petulance and tem- 
per, wait till they are calm, and then gently 
reason with them on the impfopriety of their 
conduct. : 

8. Remember that a little present punish- 
ment when the occasion arises, is much more 
effectual than the threatening of a greater 
punishment should the fault be renewed. 


‘9. Never give your children anything be-|; 


zause they cry fo? it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one 
time what you have forbidden under the like 
circumstances at another. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little re- 
citals with perfect truth. 

13. Never allow tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them that self denial, not self-in- 
dulgence, is the appointed, and the surest 
method of securing happiness. 

15. Guard them against the indulgence of 
an argry and resentful spirit. 

16. Above all, strenuously endeavor to give 
your children aknowledge of THINGs, instead 
of a knowledge of worps. 

These rules are plain and simple enough, 
one would think, and easy of observance by 
parents ; but how often are they reduced to 
practice? Not by one ina thousand! The 

reat majority of parents seem to rest quite 
aatisfied that because a child attends school, 
and learns by rote a few elementary rules, 
that all’s right ; not to mention a great multi- 
plicity of words, about the meaning of which 
they know nothing! This is all wrong, and 
hence the too many dunces at twenty, and the 
labor of the teacher gone. It is here that the 
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OF The Regents of the University, at their meeting in Octo 
ber last, adopted the following reso utions: 

On motion, Resolved That the study of Agricultural Chem - 
istry be deemed one of the higher branches of English Edne® 
tion, and that it be so recogniz.d in the annual distribution of 
theamonnt granted to Academies. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Establishment of Com- 
mon Schvol Department in Academies, of which the Secretary 
of State ie Chairmen, be instructed toenquire whether this 
study shoud not be required of all students in said Depart. 
ments 

THE HARMONIA, a New collection of Easy Songs, com- 
posed and arranged for one, two, three and four voices, witha 
new set of Ruies and practical Exercises upon an original aad 
scientific plan; for the use of schools, singing clacees, and 8o- 
cialeircles. By Solcmon Cone Teacher of music in the publie 
omens. Direetor of Music in the 3d Presbyterian Chureb, 

By. “ 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, containing Ulustrations of the 
Principles of Reading and Public Speaking ; aleo, a selection 
of the best pieces fromancient and modern authors, sccompan- 
ied by explana notes ; the whole adapted to the purpose of 
improvement in and Uratory. By Samuel Niles Sweet. 


volume i2mo, 76 
WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, similar te 
that formerly published by H. &E. ee F edition. 31. 

THE CHILD'S FIRST BOOK OF READING AND DRAW- 
ing. By Jerome B. Howard. Teacher of Drawing inthe New 
York State Normal School. 15. 

CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
Geolugy. By James F. W. Johnson. F. R.S , &c., Anthor of 
Lectnres on Agricultural Chemistry. Edited by Jobn P. Nore 
ton, M. A. | vol. 18mo., half bound. 18. 

ROBINSON’S TREATISE ON ASTRUNOMY, DPeserip- 
tive, Theoretical, and Physical ; for schools, academ es and pri- 
vate students. By H. N. Robinson, A.M ,formerly Professor 
of Mathematics U.S. N.. and autbor of Robinson’s Algebra, Phil- 
osophy, &e.,&e. vol 8vo $1.00. 

KUBINSON’S UNIVERSI£LY ASTRONOMY (containing a 
Practical Astronomy,) Descri; tive, Physical and Practieal; 
designed for eclleges and private +tudents. vo $1 5! 
RUBINSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, designed as 
first les ons in thatrcience 63 
ROBINSON?’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 8ro. $1,00. 
ROBINSON’S GEOMETRY PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
Trgnometry, and Conic Sections 8 vo. $l 25. 

ROBiNSON’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo.25. 
ROBINSON'S ARITHMETIC  12mo. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, 


CONTAINING 


Solutions of many Very Difficult and Important 


Equations, 
And of several useful Problems in Geometry, Surveying and 
stronomy. 
Together with a Methcd of Finding Koots of Equation by Pro- 
jection. By H, N. ROBINSON, A. M, Author of a Course of 
Mathematics. 1 vol. 8vv. cloth. 91,00 
be” Orders from Teachers and others will be exe- 
cuted promptly, and at the LOWEST PRICES for 
any Books in the market. 


E. H. PEASE & CO., 
State-st . Albany 


CANNON PLACE 








parent should assist the school teacher. It is 
his duty todoso. “ Understandest thou what 
thou readest?”’ was a question put long time 
ago, and should be kept in mind by every pa- 
rent. There is much to be learned at the 
family hearth. 


Valuable and Popular 7'ext Books, 


E. H. PEASE & CO., 


Y¥. 

ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIU A'IRICULTURE, or the 
Connection between Science and the Art of Practical Farming 
(Prise Essay of the New York State Agricultural Society )— 
By John P. Norton, M. A.. Prof. Scientific Agricultare in Vale 
College i2mo.clothex‘ra. 50. 

“ This work is the tex'-book inthe State Normal Schoo’, and 
many important Academies and Schools throughout the United 











STEAM PRINTING: HOUSE. 


No. 5 Cannon Place, Troy, N. ¥. 


This extensive Job Office is complete in all its arrangements 
for executing with promptness and in the best style of the Art, 
all varieties of Job Printing. In addition to a large amount of 
Book and Job Type, suited to eve 4 of work, ; the office 

ied 


contains four Power Presses, pro Steam, besides seve- 
ral hand and Card Presses. —_ ° 


Plain and Faney Job Printing, 


INCLUDING 


) 
Books, BSatalogues, Brogrammes, 


Blanks, Bills, Posters, Cards, 
Law and other Work will be Neatly Executed, 


on the shortest notice and at very cheap rates. 
a” A Ee EP se 


Of all descriptions always on hand, and Handsomely Printed 
to Order. 





States and in the British Provinces. 








&” Special attention paid to the Printing of CATALOGUES 





